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CLAN   DONALD.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  this  Clan  is  bound  up  with  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  Scottish  ethnology,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  such  knowledge,  as  may  be  possible,  should  be  ob- 
tained of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it  first 
became  known. 

We  learn  from  Oman's  History  of  England  before  the  Ro- 
man Conquest,  that  the  first  trace  of  human  beings  in  that  coun- 
try appears  in  the  Palaeolithic  period,  before  the  Island  had  been 
separated  from  the  main  land.  These  aborigines  lived  in  caves, 
used  stone  implements,  and  supported  themselves  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  After  the  geologic  change  took  place  by  which 
England  became  separated  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  a  later  race  came  upon  the  scene,  whose  wea- 
pons are  found  in  Neolithic  deposits ;  the  earliest  relics  indicating 
no  great  advance  over  those  of  the  Palaeolithic  people,  while  later 
ones  indicate  a  distinct  advance;  which  would  seem  to  evidence 
the  fact  that  this  Neolithic  people  must  have  occupied  the  land 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  were  probably  near  of  kin 
to  all  races,  occupying  the  Mediterranean  basin  during  a  similar 
period. 

At  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  age  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
race  appeared,  having  bronze  implements  instead  of  stone;  the 
copper  of  Wales  and  the  tin  of  Cornwall  leading  to  their  introduc- 
tion. The  men  of  the  bronze  age  possessed  flocks  and  herds,  cul- 
tivated the  soil,  and  wove  their  own  clothing.  The  most  notice- 
able monuments  of  this  age  are  the  Druidical  temples,  which  are 
great  circles  of  standing  stones ;  the  one  at  Stonehenge  being  the 
best  known  examole. 

With  the  end  of  the  bronze  age,  B.C.  600-450,  a  new  race 
from  the  continent  invades  Britain.     Herodotus,  B.C.  440-430, 

*The  word  Donald,  which  in  Gaelic    is  Dumhnull,    appears  in  its  oldest 
form  as    Domvall  =  Domno  Valdos,  "a  world  wielder." 
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speaks  of  the  Celts  from  Scandinavia  and  the  East  as  moving- 
westward.  This  westward  movement  into  Britain  occurred  in 
three  successive  waves,  the  first  comprising  the  tribes  called 
Goidels,  the  ancestors  of  those  people  who  spoke  the  dialects  of 
Erse,  in  Ireland,  Gaelic  in  Scotland,  and  Manx.  The  second 
wave  came  from  central  and  eastern  Gaul,  whom  Caesar  calls 
Celts  proper ;  from  these  we  have  the  Welsh  as  spoken  to-day. 
The  third  wave,  which  reached  Britain  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  was  that  of  the  Belgae,  a  race  found  by  Caesar  in  north 
Gaul. 

Each  succeeding  wave  of  the  Celts  drove  north  and  west 
their  predecessors,  just  as  they  had  done  with  the  men  of  the 
bronze  age,  but  with  a  certain  intermingling ;  although  the  whole 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  considered  as 
Celtic  until  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation,  A.D.  410. 

Confining  our  attention  to  Scotland,  the  Roman  historians 
make  mention  of  two  nations  occupying  that  land  in  the  2nd 
century,  whom  they  denominate,  the  Caledonii  and  Mateae,  af- 
terwards called  Picti  and  Attacotti.  The  date  of  their  advent  to 
Scotland  must  have  been  B.C.  500-300;  and  during  a  period  of 
400  years  this  brave  race  baffled  the  legionaries  of  Rome,  remain- 
ing in  the  end  unconquered. 

For  two  hundred  years  after  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans  the  history  of  Scotland  is  almost  a  blank.  When  the 
light  of  history  again  dawns,  we  find  the  Picts,  or  Alban  Gaels, 
occupying  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  country,  while  the  Irish 
Scots  settled  permanently  in  Argyll  about  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century. 

Every  nation  is  more  or  less  a  blend  of  several  nationalities, 
but  nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
where  there  seems  to  be  more  of  an  admixture  of  races  than  in 
any  country  of  Europe ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  successive  northern  movements  heretofore 
noted  resulted  in  peopling  the  Highlands,  as  a  last  resort,  with 
the  most  enterprising  and  persistent  remnants  of  all  the  races 
that  had  first  obtained  a  footing  further  south. 

In  741  the  King  of  the  Picts,  Angus  MacFergus.  subdued  the 
Scots  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Scotland. 
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From  741  to  843  Scottish  history  is  again  obscure,  but  after 
that  date  we  find  a  Scottish  King,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  on  the 
throne.  After  this  came  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, the  Western  Isles  being  the  theatre  of  their  piratical 
ravages.  While  the  Danes  made  no  settlements  in  the  Islands, 
the  Norwegians  established  kingdoms  in  Ireland  and  the  Islands, 
which  were  more  or  less  in  evidence  for  300  years  from  A.D.  800. 

It  does  not  seem  clear  that  the  character  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion underwent  any  decided  change  during  this  Norse  occupation. 
Some  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  may,  of  course,  be  inferred, 
and  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  the  Teutonic  strain  combined 
with  Celtic  brilliancy,  differentiates  the  Highlanders  of  the  west 
from  the  more  purely  Celtic  nations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Celt  preserved  his  individuality,  and  absorbed  and  assimilated 
from  the  Norseman  whatever  seemed  to  him  worth  preserving. 
Thus  early  do  we  find  the  acquisitive  quality  of  the  canny  Scot 
asserting  itself. 

Before  discussing  the  dynasty  of  the  Celtic  Princes,  known 
as  the  Kings  and  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  will  be  advisable  to  trace 
briefly  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Alban  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment into  feudal  Scotland,  which  began  to  be  realized  in  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  and  extended  through  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  centuries. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  northern  Picts  acquiested  in  the 
union  of  the  southern  Picts  with  the  Scots,  especially  as  the  ac- 
cession of  Kenneth  to  the  throne  gave  the  Scots  the  prestige  of 
a  dominant  race,  and  had  the  effect  of  alienating  two  communi- 
ties which  were  at  first  homogenious.  Furthermore,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scandinavians  all  along  the  northern  coast  line  con- 
solidated their  organic  unity  for  defence,  and  welded  them  more 
and  more  into  a  distinct  people. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  the  north  presents  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  conflict,  which  was  not  relieved  until  the  prov- 
ince became  a  part  of  the  Scottish  domain  in  the  reign  of  David  I. 

From  Kenneth  MacAlpin  to  David  I  Scottish  history  is  a 
long  war  of  races  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  but  at  last  the 
Scot-Celt  gave  a  kingdom  to  Scotland  despite  adverse  influences 
that  beset  him  on  every  hand. 
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Kenneth  III  acquired  Strathclyde,  his  son,  Malcolm  II,  sub- 
jugated the  Saxon  provinces  comprehending  Lothian  Berwick- 
shire and  the  lower  part  of  Teviotdale.  Thus,  after  many  bitter 
throes  the  realm  of  Scotia  came  into  being. 

No  sooner  had  Scotland  become  a  kingdom  than  the  influence 
of  English  institutions  began  to  be  felt.  David  I,  who  occupied 
the  throne  from  1124  to  1153,  had  been  inspired  by  Norrnan  ideas 
at  the  Court  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  and  proceeded  to  remodel  the 
customs  of  the  Scottish  people  by  introducing  the  system  of 
feudal  tenure  which  had  been  operative  in  England  for  many 
years.  He  created  a  powerful  Norman  Baronetage,  and  set  him- 
self to  the  ungracious  task  of  suppressing  Celtic  aspirations  as 
inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the  crown. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise  unac- 
countable animosity  existing  between  some  of  the  Highland 
Clans,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  we  may  be  the  more 
able  to  consider  understanding^  the  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  emergence  of  the  Clan  Donald  from  the  twilight  of  un- 
certainty, and  to  realize  how  this  representative  and  outstanding 
family  was  affected  by  the  new  order  of  Scottish  feudalism. 

The  early  history  of  the  Clan  Cholla,  the  designation  of  our 
Clan  from  Donald  back  to  Colla  Uais,  is  enveloped  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  It  is  claimed  even  that  the  Clan  was  connected 
with  a  celebrater  Irish  king,  Conn  Ceud-Chathach,  or  Constan- 
tine  of  the  100  fights,  who  swayed  the  scepter  at  Tara  in  the  2nd 
century.  Again,  in  the  4th  century  another  ancestor  of  our  race, 
Colla  Uais,  appears,  who  was  the  5th  or  8th  in  descent  from  Con- 
stantine;  who  died  at  Tara,  A.D.  337.  From  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  headquarters  of  the  race  was  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

Four  generations  after  Colla,  the  forward  movement  of  the 
race  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  king- 
dom on  Scottish  soil,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  Clan  Donald 
line  touches  that  of  the  Scottish  Kings. 

Fergus,  one  of  three  brothers  who  founded  Scottish  Dalriada 
in  the  5th  century,  was  4th  or  5th  in  descent  from  Colla  Uais; 
he  had  two  sons,  Domangart  and  Godfrey;  the  elder  succeeded 
his  father  and  was  the  progenitor  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  and  the 
succeeding  line  of  Scottish  kings.    Godfrey  was  the  progenitor  of 
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the  line  from  which  the  Clan  Donald  sprang,  and  was  known  in 
his  day  as  Toshach  of  the  Isles.  In  tracing  the  genealogy  from 
Godfrey  downwards  many  difficulties  are  encountered,  but  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  population  of  Dalriada  continued 
after  844  to  be  largely  Scoto-Irish,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  royal  family  was  transferred  to  Scone  the  chief  power  in 
the  west  would  fall  to  some  family  akin  to  Kenneth  MacAlpin. 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  9th  century  that  Clan  Cholla  rose 
into  greater  consequence  in  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  until  the  power 
of  the  Norsemen  threatened  the  Gael  with  extinction.  If  by  the 
latter  half  of  the  12th  century  the  Norwegian  power  had  been 
checked  and  Gaelic  influence  re-established  in  Argyll  and  the 
Isles,  it  was  owing  to  the  prowess  and  address  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Gaelic  heroes, 

Somerled  MacGillebride. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century  the  grandfather  of 
Somerled  Gilledomnan  held  sway  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Argyll,  but  he  was  eventually  driven  out  by  the  Scandinavians 
and  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he  died.  His  son,  Gillebride, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  his  sires,  but 
the  Norsemen  had  obtained  such  a  firm  hold  upon  the  country 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  caves  of  Morvern,  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  western  Gael, 
as  well  as  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Clan  Cholla.  It  was  at  this 
critical  moment  that  Somerled,  the  warlike  son  of  Gillebride, 
arose.  The  faded  glory  of  the  once  kingly  house  seized  upon  his 
imagination  with  irresistable  force,  and  the  resolve  to  buiM  up 
again  its  ruined  state  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

It  seems  that  about  this  time  a  strenuous  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  native  tribes  of  Argyll  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Scandinavian  yoke;  but  the  effort  resulted  in  failure.  During 
the  contest,  however,  it  was  noticed  that  a  young  man,  tall  in 
stature  and  valiant  in  fight,  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
while  in  command  of  the  tribe  of  Maclnnesses,  whose  leader  had 
been  killed  in  battle.     Some  time  afterwards  this  brave  sept  re- 
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solved  once  more  to  make  an  effort  for  the  achievement  of  their 
independence.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  after  much  bick- 
ering among  rival  chiefs,  Somerled  was  chosen  to  command. 
Although  the  force  at  his  disposal  was  far  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers  to  the  enemy,  Somerled,  by  a  brilliant  stratagem  com- 
pletely routed  the  Scandinavians,  and  pursued  them  to  their  gal- 
leys. Not  satisfied  with  this  first  success  he  prosecuted  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  and  drove  the  Norsemen 
to  Innse-Gall. 

His  victories  were  the  first  successful  rally  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Celts  of  the  west  of  Scotland  against  the  Norwegian 
power,  and  may  well  have  been  the  means  of  increasing  confi- 
dence in  such  a  leader. 

Somerled,  having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  main  land, 
the  domain  of  his  sires,  assumed  the  title  of  Thane  of  Argyll,  and 
proceeded  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  in  which  he  was  equally  successful.  But  his  rapid  and 
triumphant  progress  soon  caused  much  envy  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  even  the  Scottish  king  began  to  show  signs  of  a  desire 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  by  grasping  the 
territories  of  Argyll,  Kintyre  and  Lorn.  All  of  which  decided 
Somerled  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  the  king. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  to  assume  that  his  action  represented  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  population  to  resist  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Crown,  which  had  for  its  object  to  crush  the  indepen- 
dent Princes  of  Scotland  in  detail. 

In  1164  Somerled  gathered  a  large  force,  and  with  a  fleet  of 
164  galleys  sailed  up  the  Clyde  to  Greenock;  from  thence  he 
reached  Renfrew,  where  King  Malcolm's  forces  were  encamped. 
The  records  of  the  time  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  movement  are 
conflicting,  but  the  most  important  fact,  that  Somerled  was 
foully  murdered,  is  admitted,  and  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
the  King,  fearing  to  join  issue  with  the  Highland  host,  bribed  a 
miscreant  named  Macneil  to  assassinate  the  Island  leader,  and 
his  deadly  work  was  only  too  successfully  accomplished. 

Thus  died  the  greatest  hero  his  race  had  produced.  He 
wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gael  from  his  hereditary  foes,  and 
handed  it  to  the  Clan  Cholla  to  be  their  heritage  for  hundreds  of 
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years ;  at  the  same  time  conferring  a  new  lease  of  life  upon  Celtic 
culture  and  tradition. 

King  Malcolm  IV  of  Scotland  died  in  1165,  the  year  follow- 
ing Someried's  death  at  Renfrew,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William  the  Lion,  who  reigned  from  1166  to  1214,  during 
which  lengthy  period  no  hostile  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
against  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

The  history  of  Somerled's  descendants  during  the  century 
subsequent  to  his  death  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  that 
the  sons  of  Somerled  retained  possession  of  the  southern  isles, 
owing  allegiance  to  neither  Scotland  nor  Norway,  is  a  historical 
fact  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  feudal  system  had  gradually 
extended  itself  throughout  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  with  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
the  superiority  of  the  Crown  was  but  a  name,  and  for  hundreds 
of  years  there  was  witnessed  a  continual  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Celtic  system  to  assert  itself  against  the  claims  of  feudal 
Scotland.  The  traditions  of  independence  long  survived,  and  are 
largely  accountable  for  the  turbulence  and  disorder  that  mark 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  down  to  and  even  after 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  July  7,  1689,  when  Claverhouse,  Vis- 
count Dundee  defeated  the  forces  of  William  III  of  England  un- 
der Mackay. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander  III  in  1284,  Scotland  passed 
through  a  series  of  disasters  unparalleled  in  the  darkest  period  of 
her  history ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  position  and  attitude  of 
the  Island  chiefs  amid  so  many  conflicting  elements.  History  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  steadfast  support  of  Angus  Mor  to  the 
claims  of  the  elder  Bruce.  He  died  near  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  at  his  seat  in  Isla,  and  was  buried  at  Columkill. 

His  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him  at  Isla,  but  we  read  of  him  as 
favouring  the  cause  of  the  English  against  Scottish  independence 
in  1279.  No  further  mention  is  made  of  Alexander  until  1308, 
when  we  find  him  fighting  against  Bruce,  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Scone  in  1306.  In  this  contest  he  was  defeated  and  died  a 
prisoner  in  Dundonald  Castle  in  Kintyre.     The  fortunes  of  war 
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had  been  unfavourable  to  him,  and  the  honours  of  his  father's 
house  passed  to  a  younger  brother,  Angus  Og  Macdonald,  in 
1308. 

Upon  his  becoming  the  head  of  the  Clan  Donald  he  was 
able  to  cast  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  his  tribe  upon  the  patri- 
otic side  and  so  when  at  last  the  king  was  crowned  with  victory 
at  Bannockburn,  Angus  Og  and  his  Islesmen  were  an  indispens- 
ible  factor  in  determining  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  formed 
a  corps  in  reserve  under  the  king's  immediate  eye,  and  when  the 
critical  moment  came  he  sent  them  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Edward,  addressing  him  in  the  memorable  words,  which 
to  this  day  illustrate  the  arms  of  the  Clanranald  chiefs : 

"My  hope  is  constant  in  thee." 

Angus  Og  and  his  men  exhibited  the  traditional  valor  of  the 
race  on  that  day.  The  attack  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  men 
of  Garrick  carried  all  before  them  and  Bannockburn  was  won. 
The  strong  lines  of  Scott  in  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  worthily  in- 
terpret the  spirit  of  that  epoch-making  scene.  Angus  Og's  loy- 
alty to  Bruce  never  wavered.  It  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  policy  of  succeeding  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  but  loyalty  to  Scot- 
tish nationality  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  if  Angus  was  a 
notable  exception  to  his  line,  it  was  because  of  his  friendship  for 
the  great  and  chivalrous  deliverer  of  Scotland. 

He  died  shortly  after  Bruce  in  1329,  and  was  buried  in  Iona. 

John  of  Isla's  succession  to  the  territories  left  by  his  father 
was  almost  contemporary  with  the  accession  of  David  II  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  Owing  to  the  minority  of  David,  English  influence 
began  to  be  felt  once  more,  and  John  devoted  his  long  life  to  main- 
taining the  honour  of  his  house  as  a  first  consideration,  while  loyal- 
ty to  the  Scottish  crown  was  a  question  of  expediency  rather  than 
of  principle.  We  find  him  in  alliance  with  Edward  III  for  a  time, 
who  did  all  he  could  to  stimulate  discontent  in  the  Highlands ; 
but  the  patriotic  party  succeeded  in  the  end  in  vindicating  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  John  was  nominally  forfeited  of 
his  lands  in  punishment  for  his  disloyalty.  This,  however,  did 
not  last  long.     Bruce  was  desirous  of  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
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Highlanders  in  a  contemplated  invasion  of  England  during  the 
absence  of  Edward  III  in  France,  and  he  naturally  turned  to 
John  with  offers  of  restoration  of  his  property  in  consideration  of 
his  support;  all  of  which  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  current 
of  his  activities  in  favour  of  Scottish  rather  than  English  inter- 
ests. 

The  invasion  of  England  by  Bruce  resulted  disastrously,  and 
the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  nevertheless  Edward,  whose  atten- 
tion was  taken  up  with  his  French  wars,  concluded  a  truce  with 
Scotland  and  John  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 
estates. 

In  1354-5  the  Scottish  nobility,  under  the  influence  of  French 
gold,  were  tempted  to  break  the  truce  with  England,  and  John  of 
Isla  with  others  joined  the  French  army  in  its  resistance  to  the 
Black  Prince,  but  they  were  beaten  at  the  famous  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  19th  September,  1356,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  taken 
prisoner  to  England,  where  he  remained  in  captivity  about  a  year, 
after  which  he  was  given  a  safe  conduct  to  his  island  home  by  the 
English  King.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  him  taking  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberation  of  David  Bruce,  which 
occurred  soon  after. 

About  this  time,  for  political  reasons  doubtless,  John  divorc- 
ed his  first  wife,  Amy  Macruari,  and  married  Lady  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Steward,  and  afterwards  held  high  position  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown. 

John  of  Isla  died  in  1386  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Oran  in  Hy. 

The  two  marriages  of  John  open  up  far-reaching  questions 
of  geneaological  interest,  but  looking  at  the  transaction  from  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view  the  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
the  future  King  of  Scotland  was  animated  by  motives  of  worldly 
policy  rather  than  of  lofty  principle,  and  was  a  cruel  slight  upon 
a  pure  and  honourable  lady. 

Donald,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  John  of 
Isla,  succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

From  the  fact  that  he  had  been  held  as  a  hostage  at  the  age  of  10 
by  the  King,  he  was  imbued  with  an  intense  feeling  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  Scottish  crown.     He  looked  upon  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
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land  as  interlopers  within  the  Island  territory.  The  Celt  and  the 
Saxon  had  little  in  common,  and  Donald  was  intensely  Celtic. 
His  policy  was  to  establish  a  Celtic  supremacy  in  the  west,  inde- 
pendent of  all  interference  from  the  Saxon  importation  in  the 
south. 

The  strained  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  at 
that  time  favoured  negotiations  with  the  former  country  :  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  Island  Lord  visiting  the  English  court,  between 
1378  and  1408,  where  he  was  received  as  an  independent  Celtic 
prince. 

In  1411  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  succession  of  the 
Earldom  of  Ross,  but  the  regent,  Albany,  proved  too  strong  for 
him  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  and  he  then  resorted  to  armed  con- 
flict, in  which  the  Lowland  army  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  Harlow,  1411.  He  had  doubtless  relied  upon  English 
support  in  this  attack  upon  the  Scottish  King,  but  at  this  critical 
moment  he  was  grievously  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  Isles  without  having  accomplished  his  designs  upon 
the  Earldom  of  Ross. 

The  hero  of  Harlow  now  passes  from  the  public  gaze  and 
died  about  the  year  1423,  being  buried  at  Iona. 

Alexander  of  Isla,  Donald's  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father 
soon  after  the  young  King  James  was  released  from  captivity 
in  England  and  restored  to  his  ancestral  throne,  whereupon  Alex- 
ander seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  measure  of  royal  favour 
for  a  time.  But  a  storm  cloud  had  been  gathering  in  the  High- 
lands and  it  was  not  long  before  his  relations  with  the  Crown  un- 
derwent a  complete  revolution. 

James  I  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  that 
ever  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  while  his  policies  were 
in  main  well  conceived,  his  method  of  applying  remedies  too 
often  defeated  the  end  he  had  in  view;  and  when  he  employed  a 
Campbell  to  make  way  with  the  Lord  of  Dunnyveg,  uncle  of 
Alexander,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  deep  resentment  was  caus- 
ed among  many  Scottish  families,  particularly  that  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  with  the  result  that  the  standard  of  revolt  was  un- 
furled and  the  heather  was  ablaze    throughout  the  west.     The 
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Lord  of  the  Isles  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  measured 
himself  against  a  King-,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  prompt  and  vigorous  in  action,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  and  was  committed  to 
prison  in  Tantallon  Castle. 

The  Clan  Donald,  bitterly  resenting  the  humiliation  of  their 
chief,  mustered  their  entire  strength  under  Donald  Balloch,  the 
new  Lord  of  Dunnyveg,  and  routed  the  royal  army  at  Inverlochy 
early  in  the  year  1431,  at  which  time  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  Tantallon  Castle  for  a  space  of  nearly  three 
years.  Now,  however,  the  time  was  approaching  when  he  was 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

It  seems  that  the  King  had  discovered  the  impolicy  of  harsh 
measures,  and  was  inclined  to  adopt  a  more  prudent  course  in 
the  quarrel  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  auspicious  event  of 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  October,  1431,  re- 
sulted in  an  amnesty  to  a  number  of  political  delinquents,  Alex- 
ander among  others,  who  was  restored  to  his  freedom  and  dig- 
nities. 

The  assassination  of  James  I  took  place  February  21,  1437. 
His  son,  James  II,  a  child  of  six,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  regency  of  Crichton  and  Livingston,  who  at  once  appointed 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lieutenant-General  of  Scotland.  It 
is  probable  that  the  friendship  which  existed  between  the  Doug- 
las family  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  is  the  explanation  for  the 
action  taken  by  the  regents,  who  in  the  King's  name  had  given 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  the  investiture  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross 
which  the  late  King  had  so  long  withheld,  as  also  the  position  of 
High  Sheriff  of  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Forth.  A  period 
of  quiet  had  come  to  Alexander  after  the  tempestuous  years  of 
his  early  life,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  until  his  death.  May, 
1449.  He  was  buried  in  the  Castle  of  Dingwall  in  the  Chanonry 
of  Ross. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Isla,  Earl  of  Ross,  his  son  John 
succeeded  him  in  all  his  possessions. 

The  period  was  a  comparatively  quiet  and  prosperous  one. 
There  was  no  call  for  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of  John 
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in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself :  but  he  was  a 
minor,  which  largely  accounts  for  the  policy  he  pursued.  He 
had  barely  succeeded  to  his  patrimony  when  we  find  him  in 
league  with  Earls  Douglas  and  Crawford,  who  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  Lowlands.  The  dogs  of  war  are  let 
loose,  the  Island  Lord  summoned  his  vassals  to  his  standard 
and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  north,  while  the  King  was  engaged 
in  overcoming  resistance  in  the  south.  Hearing  that  the  for- 
tunes of  war  were  against  the  Douglas  party,  John  was  con- 
strained to  make  peace  with  the  King,  who  at  first  was  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  him  on  any  terms,  but  finally  His  Majesty 
granted  the  northern  potentate  a  period  of  probation  during 
which  he  was  to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  penitence.  No  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  King  was  to  attach  John  to  his  person,  and  to 
cure  the  northern  potentate  of  his  rebellious  tendencies;  in  proof 
of  this  he  appointed  him  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  1457;  and 
later  he,  with  other  noblemen,  were  commissioned  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  England. 

This  truce  did  not  last  long,  for  we  find  James  II  entering 
upon  a  campaign  against  England  in  1460,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  Earl  of  Ross  with  3,000  men. 

This  campaign  was  brought  to  a  premature  end  by  the  death 
of  James,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seige  of  Rosburgh,  and  the  Earl  had  no  opportunity 
of  proving  his  own  fidelity,  or  the  courage  of  his  clansmen.  This 
untimely  death  of  James  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  exposed  the 
country  once  more  to  the  danger  of  a  long  minority.  The  Earl, 
whose  conversion  to  the  royal  cause  was  supposed  to  have  been 
complete,  once  more  became  the  victim  of  the  Douglas  faction,  now 
that  the  strong  personality  of  the  King  was  removed,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary compact  was  entered  into  between  Edward  IV  of 
England  and  the  Earls  of  Ross  and-3Louglas  for  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  and  for  assistance  to  Edward  in  his  wars  in  Ireland. 

Considering  the  commanding  position  John  already  occu- 
pied, it  is  passing  strange  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  entangled  in  a  scheme  so  wild  and  unpatriotic  as  this  treaty  of 
Ardthornich  certainly  was.  But  the  lust  of  increased  dominion, 
held  out  to  him  by  the  wily  Douglas,  was  too  strong  to  resist, 
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and  the  men  of  the  Isles  were  soon  in  the  field,  under  Angus  Og, 
son  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Donald  Balloch,  in  march  to- 
wards Inverness ;  no  doubt  with  the  expectation  of  an  English 
invasion  in  co-operation.  But  Edward  IV  was  unable  to  send  a 
force  northward  at  the  time,  and  the  rebellion  collapsed. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  appeared  to  have  been  favoured  with  ex- 
traordinary good  fortune,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
either  in  dignity  of  estate  after  the  rebellion  of  1463,  for  we  hear 
of  his  being  allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  for  at 
least  twelve  years  after  this  most  astounding  and  inexplicable  of 
engagements. 

At  last  the  anxious  quiet  is  broken  by  the  discovery  of  the 
treaty  of  Ardthornich,  and  the  Scottish  government,  finding  that 
it  had  been  sailing  among  sunken  rocks,  determined  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

On  the  20th  November,  1475,  Parliament  met,  and,  finding- 
John  guilty,  passed  sentence  of  treason  and  forfeiture  of  life,  as 
well  as  dignities  and  possessions,  from  himself  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever. 

On  the  advice  of  Athole,  the  King's  uncle,  John  agreed  to 
make  voluntary  submission,  and  by  reason  of  the  intercession  of 
the  Queen,  he  was  pardoned,  and  allowed  to  retain  John  de  He 
with  the  historic  dignity  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  the  Earldom 
of  Ross  passed  to  the  crown. 

Had  John  possessed  the  lofty  qualities  of  his  father  he  might 
have  made  a  better  fight  for  the  honour  of  his  family;  but  we  are 
forced  to  accept  the  verdict  of  Hugh  Macdonald  of  him  that  he 
was  a  "meek  and  modest  man,  more  fit  to  be  a  churchman  than 
to  rule  irregular  tribes  of  people." 

There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  dur- 
ing the  years  that  followed  the  forfeiture  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  Angus  Og  resisted  his  father's 
pusillanemous  surrender,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Clan, 
and  a  long  series  of  conflicts  ensued.  At  length  Angus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  malignant  spite  of  a  woman  and  was  foully  murder- 
ed as  he  slept.  With  him  fell  the  best  hopes  of  the  Clan  Macdon- 
ald for  the  restoration  of  their  proud  pre-eminence.     After  his 
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death  the  Clan  never  united  under  a  leader  so  able  or  in  whom 
they  could  repose  such  confidence. 

On  the  death  of  Angus,  John  again  became  the  nominal  ruler 
of  the  Isles,  but  he  surrendered  active  control  to  his  nephew 
Alexander,  who  at  once  took  up  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
Ross,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Angus. 

Whether  John  approved  of  his  nephew's  rebellion  or  not,  it 
appeared  to  the  authorities  that  the  time  had  come  for  depriving 
him  of  every  vestige  of  the  power  he  possessed;  accordingly,  in 
May,  1493,  he  was  forfeited  of  all  his  estates  and  titles,  and  the 
following  year  he  voluntarily  supplemented  this  by  surrendering 
them  all  in  person. 

Thus  fell  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  and  with  it  the  dynasty 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  continued  to  represent,  in  a 
position  of  virtual  independence,  the  ancient  Celtic  system  in 
Scotland. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  catastrophe  was  that  for  a  long 
term  of  years  the  region  that  had  been  ruled  by  these  Celtic 
Princes  was  subject  to  prolonged  outbursts  of  anarchy  and  disor- 
der, and  Highland  politics  swayed  between  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  reduce  the  Clans  to  subjection  on  the  one  hand, 
and  spasmodic  efforts  by  the  Clans  on  the  other,  to  restore  the 
Celtic  order  which  they  loved. 

What  we  know  of  the  fallen  potentate  during  his  later  days 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  departed  greatness.  He  lived  as  a  pen- 
sioner upon  the  bounty  of  James  IV  down  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
1498,  which  occurred  in  an  obscure  lodging  house  in  Dundee,  and 
was  buried  at  his  own  request  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor,  Rob- 
ert II,  in  Paisley  Abbey. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  downfall  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  was  brought  about  entirely  by  the  restlessness  and 
short-sighted  policy  pursued  by  the  Island  Lords  themselves, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  catastrophe  was  averted  as  long 
as  it  was. 

This  humiliating  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Clan  must  be 
borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  by  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Macdonald.  The  scepter  has  fallen  from  hands  that  were 
unworthy  to  retain  it,  and  the  Clan  must  now  be  content  with 
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honorary  distinctions  only ;  whereas  if  there  had  remained  but  a 
moiety  of  the  statesmanship  and  valour  of  a  Somerled,  the  Re- 
presentative of  the  Clan  might  now  be  occupying  a  position 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  King  himself. 

It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  thus  briefly  given  the 
history  of  the  principal  events  down  to  the  death  of  John,  in  or- 
der that  a  reasonably  clear  idea  may  be  had  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Gaelic  and  Saxon  peoples  of  Scotland.  It 
remains  only  to  trace  the  mere  outline  of  the  descent  of  the  Head 
of  the  Clan  down  to  the  present  day ;  and  conclude  with  records 
of  my  own  immediate  family. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  de 
He,  Earl  of  Ross,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  John,  whose 
melancholy  end  has  been  chronicled  above.  Henceforth  the 
leadership  of  the  Clan  devolves  upon : 

I.  Hugh,  younger  son  of  Alexander,  whence  the  tribal  fam- 
ily name,  Clan  Uisdein,  and  they  are  known  as 

The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat. 

The  question  of  the  Chiefship  of  a  Highland  Clan  has  to  be 
decided  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Clan  itself.  It  is  a  Cel- 
tic and  not  a  feudal  dignity,  although  feudalism  affected  to  a 
large  extent  the  political  organization  of  the  Gael  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Clan  system.  The  land  belonged  originally  to  the 
tribe  or  clan,  and  although  the  Chief  came  in  time  to  hold  feudal 
right,  yet  the  Clan  had  not  lost  their  interest  in  the  soil.  After 
1493  Donald  Dubh,  the  son  of  John  of  Isla,  by  Princess  Margaret 
Stewart,  assumed  the  Lordship  and  was  acknowledged  a  "Mac- 
donald  and  Donald  of  Isla."  On  his  death  the  direct  line  of 
Chiefs  from  John,  Earl  of  Ross,  came  to  an  end. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  besides  John,  Alexan- 
der Earl  of  Rass  had  other  two  sons,  Celestine  and  Hugh,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  family  of  Sleat  alone  stood  in 
the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  old  family  of  the  Isles. 

Hugh  Macdonald  died  in  1498  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son. 

II.  John,  who  attempted  to  sequester  his  lands  to  the  King, 
but  without  effect.  He  died  in  1502,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 
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III.  Donald   Galloch,  who  was  murdered  by  his   brother, 
Archibald  Dubh,  in  1506,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

IV.  Donald  Gruamash,  who  died  in  1534,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  eldest  son, 

V.  Donald  Gorm.  He  was  killed  at  Ellandonan  in  1539, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

VI.  Donald  Gormeson,  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.     He  died  in  1585,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

VII.  Donald  Gorm  Mor,  who  died  without  issue  in  1617, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 

VIII.  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  1st  Baronet  of  Sleat,  who 
died  in  1643,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

IX.  Sir  James  Mor,  2nd  Baronet  of  Sleat. 

He  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  II  in  1650,  and  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Worcester,  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  the  best  grace  he  could,  remaining  quietly  at  home. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  received  a  charter  of  confirm- 
ation of  all  his  lands  in  Skye  and  Uist,  dated  July  22nd,  1661. 
His  principal  residence  was  at  the  Castle  of  Duntulm  in  Tor- 
ternich,  the  same  which  had  been  occupied  by  Donald  Gorm 
after  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
in  1616.  Some  years  before  his  death,  Sir  James  Macdonald 
matriculated  arms  which  are  found  to  be  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent from  those  afterwards  adopted  and  borne  by  other  members 
of  the  family.     These  were: 

"First,  argent,  a  lion  rampant,  jules  armed  Or ;  second,  azure, 
"a  hand  proper  holding  a  crosspatee  of  Calvary  sable ;  third,  vert, 
"a  ship  ermine,  oars  in  saltire  sable  in  water  proper;  fourth, 
"parted  open  fess,  wavy  vent  and  argent,  a  salmon  naiant ;  crest, 
"a  hand  holding  a  dagger  proper;  supporters,  two  leopards,  pro- 
sper ;  motto,  "My  hope  is  constant  in  thee." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  words  addressed 
to  Angus  Og  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn ;  and  to  this  day  they 
illustrate  the  arms  of  the  Clanranald  Chiefs. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  my  immediate  family,  it  may  be 
permissible  here  to  record  a  copy  of  Ensigns  Armorial  Matricu- 
lated in  public  register  of  Arms,  Scotland,  to 
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William  Stone  Macdonald, 
Blinkbonny, 
Oct.  6th,  1886.  Gananoque,  Canada. 

"Quarterly,  first  Argent,  a  lion  rampant,  Gules  armed  and 
"langued  Azure ;  second,  Argent,  a  Dexter  Hand  couped  fess- 
"ways  holding  a  cross  crosslet  fitchee  in  pale  Gules ;  third  Or,  a 
"Lymphad,  sails  furled,  flags  flying,  and  oars  in  action,  Sable; 
"fourth,  Vert,  a  salmon  naiant  proper ;  Over  all,  on  a  Fess  Sable 
"an  Eagle's  head,  couped  Argent  beaked,  Gules  between  two 
"sprigs  of  three  leaves  of  Maple,  Or;  for  crest,  A  Dexter  Arm  in 
"armour  grasping  a  Dagger  proper ;  and  for  motto, 

"PERSEVERANTIA." 

Sir  James  died  December  8,  1678,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

X.  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  3rd  Baronet  of  Sleat,  who  died 
in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

XI.  Sir  Donald,  4th  Bart,  of  Sleat,  known  in  the  Isles  as 
Domhuull  a  Chogaidh,  Donald  of  the  War,  he  having  taken  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1689,  under  Dundee,  terminating  in  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie. 

It  was  under  this  Donald  that  our  immediate  ancestors  are 
believed  to  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  day  by  driving  in  Mac- 
kay's  right  wing  at  great  loss  to  themselves. 

Sir  Donald  died  in  1718,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

XII.  Sir  Donald,  5th  Bart.,  who  died  without  issue  in  1720, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle, 

XIII.  Sir  James,  the  6th  Bart.,  who  died  December,  1720, 
a  few  months  after  his  succession.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

XIV.  Sir  Alexander,  the  7th  Bart,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son, 

XV.  Sir  James,  8th  Bart.,  a  most  accomplished  scholar, 
known  in  his  day  as  the  Scottish  Marcellus.     He  died  in  Rome  in 
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1766,  where  he  was  buried.     Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother, 

XVI.  Sir  Alexander,  9th  Bart.,  who  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Lord  Macdonald  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1776.  He  died 
September  12,  1795.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

XVII.  Sir  Alexander  Wentworth,  10th  Bart,  and  2nd  Lord 
Macdonald,  who  died  unmarried,  June  9th,  1824,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

XVIII.  Sir  Godfrey  Macdonald  Bosviile  as  11th  Bart,  and 
3rd  Lord  Macdonald.  He  dropped  his  mother's  name  of  Bosviile 
on  succeeding  his  brother.  Lord  Macdonald  died  October  18th. 
1832,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

XIX.  Sir  Godfrey  William  Wentworth,  12th  Bart,  and  4th 
Lord  Macdonald.  He  died  July  25th.  1863.  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son, 

XX.  Sir  Someiied  James  Brudenell,  13th  Bart,  and  5th  Lord 
Macdonald,  who  died  unmarried  25th  December.  1874,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  next  and  only  surviving  brother, 

XXI.  Sir  Ronald  Archibald  Bosviile,  14th  Bart,  and  6th 
Lord  Macdonald,  the  present  holder  of  the  title.  He  married 
.Louisa  Jane  Hamilton,  second  daughter  oi  Col.  George  William 
Ross  of  Cromarty,  with  issue — 

1st.  Somerled  Godfrey  James; 

2nd.  Godfrey  Evan  Hugh ; 

3rd.  Archibald    Ronald   Armadale,    killed    at    Orange 
River,  1901 ; 

4th.  Ronald  Ian ; 

5th.  Iona  Marie  Adelaid  Hope. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  name  of  Somerled  is 
destined  to  survive  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  annals  of  the 
family. 

A  legal  contest  is  now  pending  in  England  for  the 
right  to  bear  the  title  of  the  present  Lord  Macdonald.  The  con- 
testant is  a  descendant  of  the  3rd  Lord  Macdonald  through  his 
first-born  son.  Alexander.  We  have  seen  that  the  succession 
passes  to  Godfrey,  who  became  the  4th  Lord  Macdonald,  this 
was  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  first  marriage  of  the  3rd  Lord 
with  Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of  Farley  Edser,  was  of  the  Gretna 
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( ireen  order,  and  after  two  children  were  born,  the  Lady  Mac- 
donald  developed  scruples  and  insisted  upon  being  married  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  the  English  Church.  This  was  held  at 
the  time  to  have  invalidated  the  Gretna  Green  ceremony,  and  in 
consequence  to  make  Alexander  and  his  sister  illegitimate.  The 
contest  will  be  interesting,  for  the  lawyers  at  least. 

After  the  fall  of  Dundee  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  where 
the  Macdonalds  distinguished  themselves  under  Sir  Donald,  4th 
Bart,  of  Sleat,  there  was  not  found  a  leader  who  could  combine 
the  support  of  the  Clans  and  lead  a  Highland  army,  and  as  that 
was  an  indispensable  requisite,  the  Highland  host  began  to  disin- 
tegrate, and  the  star  of  the  unlucky  Stewart  race  had  set  forever. 

A  few  of  the  Macdonalds  settled  at  Blair  Athol  within  three 
miles  of  the  battle  held.  From  this  family,  John  Macdonald. 
his  wife  Emily  Cameron,  and  two  sons  came  to  the  state  of  New 
York  in  1785,  where  they  were  met  by  a  fellow  countryman  who 
had  already  become  well  established  in  the  State,  and  were  by 
him  induced  to  part  with  their  good  British  gold  in  exchange  for 
lands  bordering  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  Saranac  County,  near 
the  .Adirondack  Mountain  range.  Here  they  settled  and  gave 
the  name  of  Athol  to  their  new  home. 

This  union  had  issue — James,  Charles,  John,  Colin,  Duncan ; 
Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  McEwan,  died  near  Gananoque ; 
Margaret  married  Alex.  Auchinvole ;  Emily,  wife  of  John  McMil- 
lan, died  at  Athol ;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Joshua  Legge,  died  in  Gan- 
anoque ;  Christine  and  Jane  died  in  Gananoque,  1877. 

It  seems  evident  that  some  of  the  younger  generation  did 
not  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  their  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
noble  Hudson,  for  we  find  that  Charles  Macdonald  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Gananoque  in  1811  and  lost  no  time  in  securing  a 
permanent  footing  there  by  marrying  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Col.  Joel  Stone,  the  founder  of  the  village.  In  1817  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother  John,  then  a  merchant  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  and 
the  firm  of  C.  &  J.  Macdonald  was  formed,  which  rapidly  acquired  a 
high  standing  in  the  country.  In  1826  a  merchant  flour  mill  was 
built,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  from  which  ship- 
ments of  flour  continued  to  be  made  direct  to  England,  until  the 
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passage  of  the  Corn  Laws,  1846-49,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after 
which  the  business  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  Colin  Macdonald 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  1828  and  died  in  Cuba  in  1842. 

John  died  in  Gananoque,  1860.  He  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  and  was  known  as  the 
Honorable  John  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Charles  Macdonald 
died  in  1826,  and  his  remains  rest  in  Willowbank  cemetery,  near 
Gananoque.  His  son,  William  Stone,  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  C.  &  J.  Macdonald  in  1883,  and  so  remained  until  its  dis- 
solution, April  1st,  1847. 

Subsequent  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  Bible  at 
Blinkbonny. 
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The  union  of  the  Macdonald  and  Stone  family  in  1812  seems 
to  warrant  a  brief  memoir  of  the  founder  of  Gananoque. 

Joel  Stone,  known  in  after  years  as  Col.  Stone,  was  born  in 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  August  7th,  1740.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  William  Stone,  one  of  a  number  of  emigrants  who 
sailed  from  London,  England,  May  20th,  1639,  and  landed  in 
Newhaven,  Conn.,  about  July  1st  of  the  same  year.  They  were 
from  the  town  of  Guilford,  England,  and  eventually  founded  the 
town  of  Guilford,  Conn.  Stephen  Stone,  Joel's  father,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  23rd,  1751,  when  Joel 
fi^tfc-c^was  torn  years  old.  Here  he  remained  with  his  father  until  he 
became  of  age,  and  then  with  his  father's  consent  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  company  with  Jabez  Bacon,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  in  which  they  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, having  accumulated  a  considerable  property. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Stone's  relations  with  his  neighbors  became 
seriously  complicated  by  reason  of  his  outspoken  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown.  To  quote  from  his  own  statement :  "But,  alas, 
"the  dreadful  commotion  that  commenced  about  this  period 
"quickly  involved  that  once  happy  country  in  all  the  dreadful 
"horrors  of  an  unnatural  war,  and  filling  the  pleasant  land  with 
"desolation  and  blood,  removed  all  my  fair  prospects  of  future 
"blessings ;  yet,  amid  all  that  anarchy  and  rage  I  was  fixed  in  my 
"resolve  rather  to  forego  all  I  could  call  my  property  in  the  world 
"than  flinch  from  my  duty  as  a  subject  of  the  best  of  sovereigns ; 
"sooner  to  perish  in  the  general  calamity  than  abet  in  the  least 
"degree  the  enemies  of  the  British  Constitution." 

Entertaining  such  sentiments,  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  his  life  became  a  disturbed  one ;  and  eventually  he  was  ob- 
liged to  forsake  all  and  take  refuge  within  the  British  lines  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  and  took  up  arms  to 
serve  the  King,  under  the  command  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe.  He  remained  in  New  York  until  the  evacuation  by 
the  English  troops. 
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In  relation  to  his  services  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a 
certificate  subsequently  given  by  Gen.  Tryon,  Governor  af  tte 
Stttfe  "I  do  certify  that  Mr.  Joel  Stone  came  into  the  King's  lines 
"at  New  York  early  in  the  American  war,  was  employed  in  re- 
cruiting the  provincial  corps,  and  conducted  himself  as  a  faith- 
ful, loyal  subject,  therefore  particularly  recommend  him  to  the 
"government.  Given  under  my  hand  in  Upper  Grosvenor  street, 
"this  23rd  of  July,  1784." 

During  Mr.  Stone's  sojourn  in  New  York  he  was  married  to 
Leah  Moore  of  that  city,  March  23rd,  1780;  the  officiating  clergy- 
man being  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
afterwards  of  London,  England,  and  eventually  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  British  North  America,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Nova  Scotia  about  the  year  1787. 

In  1783  Joel  Stone  sailed  for  England  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering a  legacy  which  his  wife  was  entitled  to  from  her  uncle. 
Commodore  John  Moore,  formerly  of  Bombay.  East  Indies,  who 
died  at  sea;  and  to  secure  suitable  recognition  from  the  British 
Government  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  reason  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  during  the  revolution.  He  appears  to  have 
experienced  some  of  the  proverbial  delays  involved  in  a  chancery 
suit  in  those  days,  for  he  was  not  enabled  to  announce  his  de- 
parture from  England  until  August  2nd,  1786,  when  he  sailed  for 
Quebec,  arriving  October  6th,  1786,  having  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering his  wife's  legacy  and  a  military  pension  due  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  During  his  sojourn  in  England  he  had  a  miniature 
painted  and  sent  to  his  wife ;  a  replica  of  this  in  oil,  executed  by 
George  Butler,  of  New  York,  hangs  in  Blinkbonny. 

He  at  first  thought  of  settling  at  Cornwall,  but  finding  all 
desirable  lands  alread}'  located  in  that  vicinity,  he  made  further 
explorations  westward,  and  in  \7&t  came  upon  a  tributary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  attracted  his  attention  from  the  wild 
beauty  of  a  cascade,  which  emphasized  its  junction  with  the 
great  river.  The  Indians  called  the  place  "Rocks  in  Deep  Water 
or  Cadanoghue,  a  word  which  has  been  transformed  in  our  Eng- 
lish tongue  to  Gananoque. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  this  natural  source  of  power  at 
once  appealed  to  Mr.  Stone,  and  application   was  made  to  the 
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British  government  for  the  grant  of  land  to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  a  United  Empire  Loyalist.  In  course  of  time  this  grant  was 
made  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gananoque  river,  and  Mr. 
Stone  settled  there  in  1792.  A  similar  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
John  Johnson  of  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  which  lands 
were  subsequently  purchased  from  Sir  John  by  Charles  and 
John  Macdonald. 

From  this  time  forth  Mr.  Stone  devoted  himself  to  the  found- 
ing and  development  of  what  has  since  become  the  thriving  town 
of  Gananoque.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  ever  resided 
here,  having  been  landed  from  a  French-Canadian  batteaux  and 
left  to  his  own  resources. 

His  wife  died  in  1793  and  was  buried  in  Cornwall.  Three 
children  were  born  to  him  by  his  wife  Leah,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  a  son  and  daughter  attained  to  maturity.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  timber  and  lumber  to  be  forwarded 
by  raft  to  Quebec,  and  in  return  brought  merchandise  for  ex- 
change. Flis  business  interests  grew  rapidly,  and  comfortable 
surroundings  took  the  place  of  the  rude  shelter  of  earlier  years. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  yearn  for  a  helpmate  for  his  declining 
years,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  consent  of  a  widow 
lady  named  Abegail  Daton,  who  became  his  wife  in  1799.  Their 
home  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  comers  and  was  known  far 
and  near  for  its  boundless  hospitality.  He  was  the  first  Collector 
of  the  Port,  and  on  the  2nd  January,  1809,  was  appointed  Colonel 
2nd  Regiment  Militia,  County  of  Leeds.  Owing  to  declining- 
years  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  his  military  command  and 
the  following  general  order  announced  its  acceptance : 

"Adjutant-General's  Office, 

York,  10  Jan.,  1812. 

"His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  pleased  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
''Leeds,  Militia. 

"His  Excellency,  upon  this  occasion,  is  pleased  to  declare  in 
''general  orders  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the  services  of 
''Col.  Stone,  who  for  a  period  of  forty  years  has  served  his  King 
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"and  country  with  exemplar}"  fidelity,  and  his  regret  that  advanc- 
ed age  should  deprive  the  Militia  of  the  Province  of  so  good 
"and  zealous  an  officer/' 

Col.  Stone  died  in  his  home  at  Gananoque,  Nov.  20th.  1833, 
and  his  remains  rest  in  Willow  Bank  Cemetery,  west  of  the  town. 

His  early  struggles  for  existence  in  what  was  then  scarcely 
more  than  a  wilderness,  may  easily  be  imagined,  but  we  find  no 
record  of  it  in  the  correspondence  which  remains  to  us ;  and  what 
is  particularly  noticeable  is  that  not  a  discordant  note  is  sounded 
in  any  of  the  Colonel's  letters  to  relatives  and  friends  from  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  part  in  1775. 

He  manfully  took  up  his  new  burden,  single-handed,  and 
without  a  murmur;  having  confidence  in  his  ability  to  build  up  a 
new  home  for  himself  and  his  posterity  under  a  government  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  gained  in  earlier 
years. 
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